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GENERAL WILLIAM THOMPSON. 


me KEVET BRIGADIER GENERAL WILLIAM 
/ THOMPSON was born in Manallin township, 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania, November roth, 
1813. 

His father was of Scotch-Irish Quaker origin, and born 
in Loudon county, Virginia. His mother was of French 
extraction, born in Stafford county, Virginia, where her father, 
Harris White Cotton, was barn and reared before her. He 
had the reputation of having been a man of varied and 
great literary attainments, fine business qualifications and 
habits, and a very distinguished Free Mason. After moving 
to western Pennsylvania, he was employed as general man- 
ager of « Hueston’s Forge” for several years, and after his 
death, which occurred about the time the General was yet an 
infant, was buried at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, with distin- 
guished Masonic honors. The Cottons, both male and female, 
were fine specimens of physical development; were vivacious, 
sprightly, and, above all things, predisposed to literary attain- 
ments; while the Thompsons were equally well favored 
physicaliy, but were more than ordinarily endowed with what 
the world is pleased to call “common sense.” ‘They relied 
mainly on attainments of actual observation, and cared but 
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little for literary acquisitions of any kind, found outside the 
Bible, or in the arithmetic through the simple rules. They 
had acquired, traditionally, a fair amount of Highlandic “folk 
lore” and, hereditarily, much of the Scotch persistency, relig- 
ious bigotry, mixed with all the peculiarities of Quakerism 
and unswerving honesty. 

James Thompson, the'General’s father, was in some respects 
a very remarkable man; he was a natural mathematician; 
could solve in his mind, with the aid of a crayon or lump of 
chalk, and apparently without any rules or formulas whatever, 
the most difficult problems of algebra, and had a mania for pit- 
ting himself against the finest scholars in the solution of such 
difficult problems. Finding himself possessed of such superior 
qualities without the aid of an education, he very naturally 
concluded everybody else could do the same thing, and was, 
therefore, opposed to all education beyond reading, writing 
and the simple rules of arithmetic. 

This conclusion on the part of young Thompson’s father 
operated in reducing his children’s education to the lowest 
mininium. 

In the early spring of 1817, young Thompson’s father 
moved his family to Mount Vernon, Ohio, where he lived 
until the summer of 1820, and until after his son William had 
attended a three months’ summer school, taught by a good 
old Irish school-master, when they moved eleven miles into 
the wilderness, and commenced to build a house and make a 
farm on government land, without a stick amiss in the densest 
and wildest forest imaginable. 

This wilderness abounded in all kinds of game indigenous 
to such primitive, unsettled forests; deer, wild hogs, ground 
hogs, raccoons, porcupines, rabbits, all kinds of squirrels, 
wild turkeys, quails and pheasants were in astonishing abun- 
dance, while bears, panthers, large timber wolves, catamounts 
and wild cats were scarcely less abundant and much more 
dreaded. 

Here young Thompson, the eldest of three children, a boy 
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and a girl besides himself, along with his father’s family and 
two hired carpenters, experienced six weeks of camp life, 
while a dwelling house of hewed logs was being built. The 
house was so far completed that fall as to enable the family to 
occupy it during the winter, and was subsequently made a 
comfortable residence in which the family lived for the next 
fourteen years, when our subject was of age. 

His father was a blacksmith, and had established a shop on 
the farm near the house, immediately after moving into it. 
Here the family was increased, from time to to time, until 
there were three boys and five girls living, and an additional 
boy who died in infancy. And here the family, parents and 
children, were subjected alike to all kinds of useful and re- 
munerative labor, necessary, for the girls, in successful house- 
keeping, and, for the boys, in clearing up and in the success- 
ful cultivation of the farm. William, being the eldest and best 
adapted to it, had his labors divided between the shop and the - 
farm, working in the former at nights and early mornings and 
on rainy days, and on the farm at other times. These, with 
incidental concomitants, constituted his environment. 

A curious and weird phenomenon takes place among the 
large trees in a heavy forest, at the breaking up of winter. 
During the cold weather the sap or moisture in the large trees 
freezes very solid; and when the winter breaks and the ice in 
the trees begins to melt or thaw out, the forces placed in 
active operation produce powerful intonations, or sonorous 
cracks, resembling the report of a rifle, probably in splitting 
the solid bodies of the trees, so that a stranger to the phenom- 
enon would easily mistake it for the firing of musketry. 

Soon after the back-bone of winter was broken, as indicated 
by the timber fusilade just spoken of, and during the last of 
February, 1821, there was a thunder storm and a drenching 
rain, carrying off all the snow and flooding all the streams. 

This was regarded as the end of winter and the inaugura- 
tion of the sugar-making season, which would last until the 
buds of the trees were swelling, preparatory to bursting out into 
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leaves. After the swelling of these buds, the condition of the 
sap became so changed, chemically, as to prevent it from 
being reduced into granulated sugar. Still, even after that, 
the sap could be reduced into poor syrup. 

There were one hundred and fifty large sugar trees within 
a hundred and fifty yards of their house, and his father con- 
ceived the idea of making his own sugar for the coming 
season. So he hired one of the Kiles to make an equal num- 
ber of sugar-troughs, holding about a pailfull apiece. These 
troughs were easily made and inexpensive; they were only 
about two feet long, were light and easily handled. The trees 
were tapped by boring two or more three-quarter inch holes 
in the tree, about two feet above the ground; these holes 
were directed slightly upward as they entered the tree, then a 
spile was fitted into each hole to conduct the sap far enough. 
from the tree to fall into the trough. These spiles were con- 
structed of pithy alder, with the pith forced out,. leaving it 
hollow, and then having the end trimmed down to the size of 
the hole, into which it had to be driven just far enough to 
catch and convey the sap to the trough. 

Every pleasant, warm day succeeding a severely frosty 
night was regarded as a fine sugar day; that is, if the trees 
were properly tapped, the sap, or sugar-water, would run 
abundantly. The troughs had to be emptied as often as filled, 
and on each evening, whether filled or not, this sap was 
gathered and stored away in hogsheads, or large troughs 
capable of holding twenty or thirty barrels apiece, and then, 
as soon as possible, was boiled down into a rich syrup, when 
it was allowed to cool and settle. It was then poured off, 
free from the sediment, clarified by mixing with it, when cool, 
either blood, the whites of eggs, or isinglass, to raise all other 
filth to the top as scum, and then skimmed off, leaving the 
syrup perfectly clean and pure. When the fire was increased 
in intensity, the syrup rapidly boiled and evaporated until 
sufficiently dry, when it was taken from the fire and allowed 
to cool by being constantly stirred until it granulated; or, if it 
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was desired to make it into cakes, it was poured, while hot, 
into pans of the required size and allowed to cool without 
stirring. In no case was the sap allowed to ferment, as fer- 
mentation destroys the saccharine and the sugar. To make 
fine sugar, much depends upon the clarifying process. 

Although his father had purchased an additional large iron 
kettle, and had brought into requisition all the pots and kettles 
of their culinary establishment, still his sugar-making was but 
an experiment, when compared with the sugar-making of 
many of his neighbors. 

The sugar-boiling process was kept up all night when re- 
quired, and was regarded as a kind of social holiday season, 
when visits from one camp to another were frequently made 
and returned. During this season, his father took him to 
several neighboring camps, especially on days when the stir- 
ring-off process was to take place. It was always delightful 
to be present on such occasions, as it afforded an opportunity 
to eat all the “tough balls” one desired. These “tough balls” 
were a delightful kind of maple sugar candy, which everyone 
could make for himself by dipping the stirring paddle into the 
hot sugar and then allowing the adhering hot sugar to drop 
into a vessel, usually a tin cup of cold water, when, upon 
partially cooling, it became the finest candy in the world. 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of their facilities, they 
succeeded in making enough sugar for their own use. And 
during after years, when their facilities had been greatly in- 
creased, he still continued to work at the business every 
spring, until he finally became an expert in the business; and 
for several years before he quit the farm, he supervised the 
sugar-making himself. 

Although he was forced by what are usually regarded as 
untoward circumstances into an apparently unfortunate en- 
vironment, at a tender age, still he was led to, and virtually 
had forced upon him, the valuable knowledge of a thousand 
and one things which the rich and “better born” never have 
an opportunity to learn. And in addition to the aggregation 
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of raw material it afforded him the opportunity of obtaining, 
it also afforded him the finest school the world has provided 
for the cultivation of the human senses, particularly those of 
seeing and hearing, without the ample cultivation of which 
the growth of the ego must be necessarily dwarfed and 
stunted. 

In such a forest life as the one in which he was reared, 
there were aggregated a greater number and variety of favor- 
able conditions conducive to the growth and development of 
sound, healthy, vigorous and reliable eyes, or entire organs of 
vision, than could have been found elsewhere in the world. Its 
location was in the very heart of the Temperate Zone, where 
the extremes of heat and cold, of sunshine and shadow, and 
all other abnormal climatic conditions unfavorable to the most 
normally favorable development of all natural production 
were never suspected or experienced. The brown, gray and 

drab of the leafless forests, in the winter time, variegated and 
modified the intensely garish whiteness of the snow, while 
in the summer the intense brightness of the sunshine was nor- 
mally and beautifully modified by the intermingled sunshine 
and shadow permeating the forests and garnished all over and 
throughout with Nature’s own vision stimulator, the varie- 
gated green foliage throughout the entire forest. Then the 
keen and attentive perception constantly required in the per- 
ceptions of the discriminating differences between one kind of 
tree and another kind, and all the tiny marks and shades dis- 
tinguishing the various kinds of wood, bark, leaves, flowers, 
fruits and shapes of limbs; the different kinds of herbs, mosses 
and lichens; the various kinds of insects; the distinguishing 
characteristics of the tracks of all kinds of wild animals, and 
how to distinguish them from the tracks of tame animals and 
from the tracks of each other; then the watching of honey 
bees and tracing their flight to the trees in which they have 
their hives, and in observing them flying about their holes 
among the tops of the trees in order to capture the honey; 
and above and beyond everything else, the requirement of 
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keen vision, in seeking for the various kinds of wild game, 
especially squirrels and pheasants, and the nicety of visual 
perception required in shooting them invariably in the head 
with a rifle. These are but a few of the most palpable speci- 
mens of the modes of exercising and cultivating the visual 
organs, in such an environment; and by which most curious 
and attentive men attain great excellence and superiority. 

His home was situated in the midst of a practically bound- 
less forest; it was within the easy reach of many of the large 
forest trees any one of which falling on the house, would 
crush it and destroy the inmates; while the whole surround- 
ing, known or unknown, was beset with dangers, known or 
imaginary; therefore, he, as a sentinel, constrained by his 
inherited watchfulness, was ever on the watch-tower, with his 
ears wide open, listening for any possible approaching danger. 
In dread of the effects of cyclones, or hurricanes, he could 
hear the slightest rumbling of distant thunder; and could tell, 
by unerring comparison between the different rumblings, 
whether the storm was advancing or receding. He could dis- 
tinguish their own cow-bell from all others in the vicinity; and 
he could name the owner of any cow, or sheep bell as far as 
he could hear it. 

The report of his father’s rifle was as familiar and dis- 
tinguishable from that of all others as his father’s voice. 
And in most cases, he could identify the reports of most of 
their neighbors’ respective guns, and themselves as well by 
their voices in the dark, as by sight in broad daylight. 

This peculiarity still clings to him in his 77th year. In fine, 
it would be very difficult to estimate the wonderful amount of 
valuable benefit he has derived from this early cultivation of 
his sense-photographing organization. In all his inductions, it 
has enabled him to supply the defects and unreliability of any 
one sense, or cluster of senses, by the aid of all other senses; 
and in important examinations, to habitually examine a thing 
in its broadest amplification, or expansion. To “make haste 
slowly,” and to “be sure he was right, then go ahead.” 
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He has no recollection/of ever having been taught to kindle 
a fire in the fire-place and to supply it with fuel, in order to: , 
keep it going, after it was lighted, or kindled. It now seems 
as if he had always possessed this art; -still he must have 
learned to do so, for at that time it was attended with some 
difficulty and occasionally with much skill. There were no 
matches in those days, dnd the usual substitute was a flint, a 
piece of hard steel and punk, or tinder, by which fire could 
be struck out, caught in the punk, or tinder, and then used 
for kindling some very combustible material. 

Sometimes unloaded guns were used for creating fire to 
kindle with. In those days, all small fire arms were dis- 
charged by means of a flint lock, by which a flash of a small 
quantity of powder could be produced by an unloaded gun. 
This flash could be made to ignite dry tow, cotton rags, or 
shavings, from which fire could be kindled. 

But the usual method was to preserve the fire already 
kindled, by covering a burning brand, or piece of burning 
wood, in the ashes in the fire-place, which covering would 
preserve the brand as livid coals until morning, or longer if 
desired. And with these livid coals a fire could be easily 
started. * Still, if by any mischance. or accident this method 
failed, one of the other methods had to be resorted to. 

Among the early useful occupations he was taught was that of 
riding on horse-back and the manipulation of the bridle-reins 
in managing the horse. Horses were not driven and directed 
in Ohio in those days with double lines; such a thing had 
never been seen. Horses were driven with a single line or 
not at all. If the team had not been educated’ to work by a 
single line the only remedy was to place a boy upon the near 
horse, who would direct the team as desired. _IZf the farmer 
had girls, but no boys, he would employ a girl for this labor. 
Thompson rode and manipulated his father’s team, after which 
his boyish labor and observation were kept on the alert, until 
during the third winter of his residence in the new home- 
stead when the ubiquitous Irish schoolmaster made his appear- 
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ance in‘the neighborhood, obtained an old cabin to be used as 
a school house, a mile and a quarter from Thompson’s house, 
sought and obtained a subscription school for three months 
during the winter, and to this school young Thompson was sent 
as ascholar. The school house had been previously occupied by 
a private family and was comfortably warm; it only lacked 
light and suitable furniture. In order to obtain light, an 
entire log had been removed from two sides of the cabin leav- 
ing a horizontal opening the width of the log, the whole length 
of the room; small strips of wood were placed at suitable dis- 
tances, upright like sash, across these open spaces, and then 
greased or oiled paper was pasted over the whole aperture, 
instead of glass. Indeed, most of the schools he ever had 
the good fortune of attending were lighted only in this man- 
ner. The seats were heavy, hewed puncheons, with two inch 
augur holes bored in their under side, and large wooden pins 
of suitable length’ driven into them for legs; and the very few 
desks consisted of flat smooth boards, propped up at a suit- 
able height. 

The teacher’s name was Thomas McQuirk; and although he 
was a better looking man than Downey, his previous teacher in 
Mount Vernon, nor yet so much of a sottish blockhead, still 
his proficiency in the use of the birch rod, the ferrule, the 
dunce seat and the fool’s cap, far exceeded any skill he pos- 
sessed in teaching “the young idea how to shoot.” However, 
young Thompson had no personal reason to complain of his 
severity, only as he was forced to witness the sufferings of 
others, for his home discipline served to enable him to avoid 
giving offense. He was never punished at school. 

Upon commencing at this school, although he was conscious 
of having previously learned his letters and their sounds in 
the a-b’s, yet he found, to his great mortification, that he 
had forgotten most of all that he had previously learned, and 
that he had to commence again at the beginning; still he 
found it an easy matter to regain what he had lost, and to 
make such additional headway as was surprising alike, to him- 
self, to the teacher, and to the whole school. 


‘ 
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McQuirk’s success as a teacher was so marked as to in- 
duce him to teach a similar school in the saine house the fol- 
lowing winter. 

To this the Thompsons subscribed two scholars, and 
William was a constant attendant, while his younger brother, 
Harris, manifested but slight interest in it and only went in 
good weather, or when he could find no sufficient apology for 
staying at home. 

William’s whole soul was intent upon learning everything 
possible; so he never missed a day, and during the short term, 
he completely mastered Webster’s old spelling book and 
passed, understandingly, through the simple rules of Walsh’s 
arithmetic. He stood at the head of the first class in spelling, 
was a stammering reader, but had a clear and comprehensive 
idea of what he did read, and had learned most of the poetry 
and many of the fables in that old spelling book by heart. 
He had obtained a complete mastery over the arithmetical 
tables. During this term young Thompson devoted half an 
. hour, each day, in learning to write. The paper then used in 
school was a coarse article of unruled foolscap; the pens were 
made of goose quills, so that his outfit for this purpose con- 
sisted of a quire of such paper, an ink-stand, a ruler, a pen- 
knife, a lead pencil and a bunch of quills. | Having inherited 
from his mother great natural adaptation to this attainment, he 
passed rapidly through the whole old fashioned routine of attain- 
ing this necessary art. He learned to use the ruler, in making 
parallel lines, equi-distant from each other; to make the most 
approved pens, and how to hold them in writing; to make 
straight marks, curves and angles, light marks in ascending 
and heavy ones in descending; how to form all the letters of 
the alphabet, both capital and small, and finally how to connect 
them in words and sentences. | His success in all this kept 
pace with his other attainments until he was regarded as a 
kind of prodigy. 

At the close of this school, young Thompson was pre- 
sented, by his teacher, with a most elaborate and flattering 
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testimonial, written on a half sheet of foolscap paper, sur- 
rounded by wreaths of violets, pansies, rosebuds and other 
beautiful flowers and green leaves, all designed and painted, in 
water colors, by the teacher’s son, who was a professional 
artist recently from Dublin. 

This successful beginning in the rudiments of scholastic 
attainment had aroused within Thompson a pleasant conscious- 
ness of additional capabilities, a longing for legitimate gratifi- 
cation in the acquisition of practically infinite knowledge 
and infinite wisdom, really attainable only by approximation, 
and that, in his case could only take place through the 
agency of his father’s help. | This conviction induced him to 
strain every nerve in conciliating his father. He increased his 
activity and assiduity in the performance of all needed labors 
in the shop and on the farm, at all times when not at school; 
for he was well aware of his father’s opinion: That a very 
little additional education would be enough for his son Wil- 
liam. He sought to modify this opinion of his father, and 
really did so, far enough to be permitted to attend three addi- 
tional three-month terms in following winters. 

During the following summer a new school house was con- 
structed in another part of the district, in the midst of a prim- 
itive forest and about a mile farther away from Thompson’s. 
It was built after the pattern of the previous one, lighted in a 
similar manner, but was some larger and was more suitably 
supplied with furniture. 

The first teacher in this new house was a young man of 
German extraction by the name of John W. Cramer. He 
was very handsome, tall and graceful in his deportment, 
was dudish in his dress, very polite in his general attentions, 
and to young Thompson, his politeness degenerated into obse- 
quiousness. He was quite a good reader and had been taught 
arithmetic through proportions, or to the double rule of three, 
as it was then called. 

Young Thompson soon reached his teacher’s arithmetical 
attainment and from that on he was obliged to plod along 
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without his teacher’s help; and really did make creditable 
progress. This taught young Thompson a most valuable 
lesson, viz: that teaching professors and college surroundings 
were not absolutely indispensible conditions in the acquisition 
of a comprehensive education. 

He did not dare to tell his father the real condition of 
things at school—that thé teacher could no longer instruct him 
in arithmetic—for he was well aware his father knowing this 
would have taken him away from school. He preferred such 
benefits as he could utilize without an adequate teacher to being 
entirely prevented from time or opportunity to learn at all. 
So he kept silent and continued to learn. On Christmas, the 
teacher gave him a fine copy of “The Columbian Reader,’” as 
a testimonial of his exalted appreciation. This was highly 
appreciated, and its contents thoroughly absorbed and appro- 
priated. Indeed, taking this term of schooling altogether, 
young Thompson derived, doubtless, greater benefit from it 
than from any other he ever attended. He learned from the’ 
teacher the benefit of uniform kindness and good nature; the 
benefit of popular good manners and unconstrained, easy and 
elegant deportment, and, in fine, the worth of cultivated gen- 
tility. These qualities rendered our teacher very popular with 
his employers as well as his pupils; although he was unable — 
to successfully extract the cube root. 

Some untoward circumstances prevented any school from 
being taught in that district during the next winter, but 
young Thompson’s uncle, John W. Cotton, an able teacher, 
taught in an adjoining district and young Thompson walked 
three miles, morning and night, to attend his school. Here he 
perfected himself in the three essential branches of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. He was now in his thirteenth year, 
and was doomed to forego any further advantages of common 
schooling. Henceforth, although doomed to manual labor as 
a primary object he found much time, nights, mornings, rainy 
days and Sundays, to still pursue his studies. He obtained an 
old copy of “Lindley Murray’s English Grammar,” and had 
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learned by heart most of its rules and notes. About this time 
Kirkham’s grammar made its appearance, and when he was 
in his seventeenth year he was permitted to attend his uncle’s 
High School three months, to perfect himself in English gram- 
mar. This ended his scholastic advantages. 

In the meantime our young hero had read “Lewis & 
Clark’s Travels to the Pacific,” “Alonzo and Melissa,” «Sor- 
rows of Werter,” “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” “Scottish Chiefs,” 
and “Children of the Abbey.” 

Up to this time his ideas of geography and astronomy 
were as crude and defective as those of the community in 
which he was reared, but the reading of these books evolved 
the idea that a definite knowledge of the relative location of 
the places referred to in these books would aid him materially 
in a satisfactory comprehension of their contents; so he had 
purchased Mitchell’s Geography and Atlas, and had devoured 
their contents with an avidity as delightful as it was astonishing. 
About the time he was completing his Kirkham, a young cousin 
of his, with whom he was very intimate, was a pupil at Kenyon 
college, and of this pupil he borrowed many text books used 
at the college; especially natural philosophy, chemistry and 
Whately’s work on logic and rhetoric, all of which he dili- 
gently endeavored to master. Of course, his, biblical reading 
was as obligatory and necessary, under the circumstances, as 
the food he ate or the air he breathed. But there was in the 
house, an old quarto volume of Socrates Scolastus, and Euse- 
bius, written in black letter, or German text, which had been a 
part of his grandfather Cotton’s library, which young Thomp- 
son had read over and over again with intense delight. After 
this manner he still worked on and studied until, in the fall of 
1834, shortly previous to the celebration of his twenty-first 
birthday, when his father had become a “well to do farmer,” and - 
in pursuance of his son’s persistent importunities, had concluded 
to assist his son in obtaining a collegiate education. In_ pur- 
suance of this, his son had been to Gambier during the last of 
October, made arrangements at the college, and had selected 
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his room with every preparation for commencing with the fall 
term of 1834. 

But severe exposure in sitting out a very long but learned 
revival sermon, in a cold and badly ventilated church, resulted 
in a violent attack of pleuro-bilious pneumonia which, eul- 
minating on the day of his majority, came very near calling 
him hence. Nothing but ‘an unusually strong constitution and 
two gallons of hot brandy washed on him, most of a whole 
night, could have saved him. 

He was a long time recovering, and his college life was 
abandoned. 

Thompson’s life had been snatched, not only from the most 
threatening and imminent jaws of death, but he was left for a 
long time, so thin, emaciated and broken-down, as to require 
many months of tedious and uncertain convalescence, before 
he could leave his bed; and after that he was under the care 
of his physician, being dosed with strong tonics for nearly a 
whole year. To aid in his entire recovery he, in company 
with William Conway, rode in a buggy to old Virginia, where 
he spent the entire fall in visiting his relatives and in availing 
himself of the benefits and delights of «Lee’s Springs.” 

After returning, quite recuperated, by the advice and 
urgency of his father, he arranged and commenced to study 
law with Columbus Delano, then a promising young attorney, 
for whom his father entertained a high regard. 

Thompson’s father had then been a justice of the peace, in 
his township, for more than ten years, and during that time, 
Delano had frequently appeared before him in the trial of 
cases, and from a knowledge thus acquired of each other, a 
mutual friendship had sprung up between them. Besides, 
young Thompson, being an expert with a pen, had kept and 
made up his father’s docket for a long time, and had been the 
neighborhood conveyancer, thus enabling him to be of use 
to Mr. Delano from the beginning. 

Thompson’s consciousness of his defective education and 
his blundering manner of reading aloud, or speaking, had 
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created grave doubts in his mind of his ever becoming a success- 
ful advocate. But he was assured that it would furnish him 
an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of books and the 
attainment of an efficient education. 

His first official reading was Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the feudal system. While 
engaged in this he attended a course of lectures given by 
Professor C. P. Bronson, on elocution, music and ventrilo- 
quism. This was of inestimable benefit, as it overcame his 
difficulties in reading and in speaking. He then read Black- 
stone, with Hume’s History of England at resting intervals. 
Blackstone he read a second time. 

Columbus Delano was a leading oracular whig; Thompson 
was a pronounced democrat; therefore it was stipulated that 
no politics should be indulged in in the office. The office was in 
the lower story of an elegant new brick building, and Mr. ° 
Delano’s family resided above the office. As there was no 
other student in the office at the time, it was stipulated that 
Thompson should take care of the office, keep it open on week 
days and arrange the books; and for the use of it and the 
legal tuition he was to pay fifty dollars a year. 

It was further agreed that at the end of six weeks, Mr. 
Delano was to decide whether he could probably make a 
respectable lawyer of such material as Thompson presented. 
So our student engaged his boarding for six weeks at his 
uncle E. W. Cotton’s and commenced in his new career. | 

His habits of industry, his punctuality, his ready penman- 
ship, his knowledge of conveyancing, his skill and aptitude in 
drawing up agreements and other writings, and especially his 
persistence in his studies, had made him a great favorite of 
his preceptor previous to the limit of his probation. He was 
formally apprised of this by Mr. Delano himself, who also 
mentioned that it might be more convenient for him to board 
with Mrs. Delano, in the same house, than to walk so far as 
he then had: to for his meals and lodging. Delano himself 
would make no such arrangement, but he was very sure his 
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wife would. So the student called upon his wife and arranged 
for his board and lodging at two dollars a week during the 
term of his studentship. Mrs. Delano was a noble woman and 
a pattern specimen of an exalted wife. She had been a Miss 
Fairchild and her mother had been a Sherman, a relative of 
the noted Sherman family. 

The Delanos belonged to the Episcopal church and ranked 
as the leaders of the incipient aristocracy, then becoming full 
fledged in Mount Vernon. Their student had regained his 
physical vigor and manly appearance, and had studiously pan- 
dered to the requirements of the surrounding society in its 
fashionable requirements. By this new arrangement he had 
become a member of a most fashionable family, and in time 
it was destined to operate as a wonderful factor, both in his social 
enjoyment and in his obtaining the acquaintance and association 
with such able and distinguished men as might be of benefit 
in his future career. He spared no assiduity tending to make 
him worthy of these advantages. He had long venerated the 
traditional literary superiority and masonic distinction of his 
grandfather White Cotton, and to follow in his footsteps, even 
partially, he applied for, and became the recipient of, the 
first three degrees in Mount Zion Lodge number g, at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, early in the summer of 1837. He was de- 
lighted with this acquisition, regarding it as the most valuable 
key and incentive to a literary and scientific, as well as moral, 
education that he had yet obtained, and he took great pains 
to make himself completely master of it. 

Soon after this he attended a meeting of the Grand Lodge 
at Lancaster, Ohio, on St. John’s Day, when General Reese 
was elected Grand Master, and when the celebrated and dis- 
astrous stampede from the church in which the oration was 
delivered took place. . 

Afterwards, in the same year, he was married to Mrs. 
Amanda Conway, an estimable lady, with whom he had been 
in love for many years, but she was in the last stages of con- 
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sumption and died in less than ten months, leaving him an 
infant boy who is still alive and over half a century old. 

During the last two years of Thompson’s reading with Mr. 
Delano the latter had turned over to him all his business 
before justices of the peace and helped him in divers other 
ways to make a little money on the halves; so, that at the end 
of three years and.a half, when Thompson was finally admit- 
ted to practice, after paying for his office rent and Mrs. De- 
lano for his board, he had six hundred dollars left. 

At the fall term of the Supreme Court in Bank, sitting at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1838, a committee of examination was 
appointed consisting of Henry Stransberry, a Mr. Hunter 
and another distinguished jurist, to examine John F. Kinney, 
Augustus Hall and William Thompson. 

The applicants were called in the order above named and 
the examination of the last one was particulary searching. 
Hunter devoted more than an hour to his examination on the 
subject of chancery alone, and then concluded by asking 
him with a very complimentary smile how long he had been 
practicing. The report was, of course, favorable and each 
one of them was.sworn in and received his certificate. 

Previous to this time Thompson had, in addition to his ac- 
quisition of a most thorough knowledge of the then usual and 
leading elementary treatises of law and equity, obtained a very 
general and very thorough knowledge of both ancient and 
modern history; of natural and moral and mental philosophy; 
of logic, rhetoric and belles-lettres; and of geometry, algebra 
and practical surveying. So that with the exception of the 
Greek and Latin languages, and their classics, he could have 
passed an examination as creditable as most of the graduates 
from Gambier. His constant intercourse with his fellow law 
students who had been thus prepared for their law course, had 
induced him to feel a consciousness of this fact, and from it he 
derived great satisfaction. His success thus far had been 
more complete than anticipated. But his present condition 
evolved the important question: 
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What shall I do next? What shall be the sequel of all 
this? : 

These questions he propounded to himself with profound 
interest and intense feeling. He desired to make himself a 
success in the future struggle for existence, and he felt a 
consciousness of being able to do so under ordinary condi- 
tions; but he was poor and could illy compete with old and well 
established lawyers of wealth and standing. However, his 
morbid home-feeling might counsel him to remain in the midst 
of his long cherished surroundings. He applied to his father 
for such aid as would enable him to compete with others in 
his profession; but, although his father was abundantly able 
to have done so, out of abundant caution he refused to do it 
on the ground, as he claimed, the balance of the children 
might think hard of it. This chagrined and nettled him, and 
he at once resolved to go west, where he could start in life’s 
race on an equality. So on the first day of September, 1839, 
he started for the west. On the 18th of the same month he 
landed in the city of Burlington, Iowa. 

The voyage from central Ohio to Iowa at that time was a 
long and tedious one. There were no railroads in Ohio or west 
of it. The route was through Columbus to Cincinnati by stage 
coach, and thence by water via Louisville, Cairo and St. Louis 
to Burlington. That year the water in the river was unusually 
low, and the passage was obstructed by all kinds of difficulties 
and delays. He left home with only sixty dollars in his pocket. 
At Cincinnati he paid fifteen dollars of this for law books, and 
at St. Louis he was obliged to pawn his gold watch for twenty 
dollars to pay his way up to Burlington, and in going he had to 
change boats at Warsaw, and Quincy, and Keokuk—at each 
of which places he was detained for some days—and then was 
obliged to take a stage coach from Montrose to Burlington, 
where he arrived with seventy-five cents in his pocket. Be- 
sides he had in his trunk about one hundred dollars worth of 
mostly elementary law books, a set of surveying implements 
and an extra suit of wearing apparel. 

And in his pocket he had an inoffensive pocket pistol. 

After arriving in Iowa, the first man he met to converse 
with was Alfred Rich, a bright young lawyer, who gave him 
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much desired information. The next man of note he met was 
Hugh T. Reid at Fort Madison, where he dined and the 
driver changed horses. The latter had referred him, on ar- 
riving at Burlington, to Judge David Rorer and Milton H. 
Browning, as gentlemen worthy of consultation. 

When he atrived at Burlington he was driven to the Wis- 
consin House, the largest hotel in the city. It was then kept 
by an old widowed lady, Mrs. Parrott, who had several most 
beautiful daughters, one of which had been married to a Mr. 
Robert Chalfant, then acting as clerk and manager of the 
hotel. They were all West Virginians, from the flats of 
Graves Creek, and Chalfant was a tall, good, sickly-looking 
man, with kindness and benevolence beaming alike from 
himself and his demeanor. So Thompson, before registering 
his name, told Chalfant truly and exactly how he was situated 
in regard to money matters, what he had come for, what he 
intended to do, and that he was honest and would ultimately 
pay any bill he might incur, if he were permitted to remain 
at the hotel. He registered. 

The truthfulness and simplicity of Thompson’s representa- 
tions of himself, upon his first presentation and prior to placing 
his name on the register, resulted in, not only the kindest 
assurances that the matter of immediate money was of no 
preventing consequence whatever—provided he would pay 
sometime, for which his appearance was ample guaranty—but 
it resulted in an immediate effort to extend his acquaintance 
and a long continued mutually beneficial friendship. That 
evening he was introduced to Drs. Lowe and Hickok, the lat- 
ter of whom boarded at the “Wisconsin,” while the former 
was there visiting the sick. 

Upon reaching Iowa, while riding from Montrose to Bur- 
lington, the most striking thing he observed was the fact 
that not a living stock, spear or leaf of vegetation, remained 
green or had apparent life. A preceding heavy frost had 
killed all vegetable life, and all green things were parched and 
dried up. 

When he arrived at Burlington he was more surprised to 
find that much more than half the people were sick. The 
hotel was but little better than a hospital, while half the people 
on the streets looked lantern-jawed, thin, and cadaverous 
enough to frighten the most courageous, untinctured with 
superstition. He could not help thinking grave-yard lots, at 
east, would be held at a premium. 
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The next morning he called on Judge Rorer, introduced 
himself, and had quite a long conversation with him. The 
judge was anxious to have him go to Wapello, where 
Francis Springer, a young lawyer, monopolized the whole 
legal business. The judge gave him a letter to Springer, and 
he, not relishing the atmosphere at Burlington, concluded to 
start at noon for Wapello. The stage, about to start, was 
bound for Muscatine. It did not pass through Wapello, but 
crossed the Iowa river at Florence, six miles below, so he 
would have to walk these six miles, which he could easily do. 

He watched for the driver, and gave him fifty cents to take 
him to Florence. On the road he learned from the driver 
that the stage would be back at Florence at noon the next 
day. The sun was nearly setting when he alighted from the 
vehicle in which the mail was carried and started for Wapello, 
then in’ plain sight. The road was perfectly level, dry and 
dusty, but otherwise very good. Although walking rapidly, 
he was surprised to find how soon it became dark, and 
how little he appeared to have gained in his approach to 
Wapello. Some time after the gloom had hidden the village 
from his sight and he had begun to tire and feel lonely, he 
was overtaken by four men on horseback, who proved to be 
Doctors Lowe and Hickok, Milton H. Browning and Henry 
W. Starr. They recognized him, gave him a drink of brandy 
and told him it was about two miles to his journey’s end. 
The young man trudged on, and soon arrived at the hotel 
where these men were stopping. It was a temperance house, 
but he was invited to the room of Henry W. Starr, who, to 
his delight and satisfaction, urged him to imbibe. As he was 
on business, his first object was to obtain a boarding place, 
and from the landlord he learned the improbability of being 
able to do so. He learned that one hotel had just been closed 
on account of the landlord’s death, and that his wife had died 
but about a week before; that this landlord’s own wife and 
kitchen girl had the ague, but had their chills on alternate 
days, so that one could do the work on one day and the other 
on the next; but they could not take boarders. 

In the early morning young Thompson ate a hearty break- 
fast and started out to make further investigations. He had 
learned that Springer’s office was several blocks from the 
hotel, down the river, and, wishing to reach it, he was obliged 
to pass by the other hotel, where he had learned that Bevans, 
the sick landlord, whom the doctors had been called to visit, 
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was said to be in a dying condition; to gratify his curiosity, he 
called in, and, to his astonishment, found Bevans just dead 
and several others of the family lying, apparently, at the point 
of death. This began to frighten him, and he hurried to 
Springer’s office, and found him sick in bed, with his room- 
mate, a physician, taking care of him. He learned from them 
that sickness was very general indeed, and that it was an 
unfortunate time to think of locating in Wapello. 

It was now about ten o’clock, and there were a few good- 
looking houses a little further down, where he resolved to 
make another effort to obtain board, although he was greatly 
discouraged. Passing thoughtfully and somewhat sadly down 
the street, he was attracted by the sign of a saloon, where- 
upon he concluded to drown his sadness by taking a drink. 
Upon walking into the saloon, to his astonishment he found a 
man on a bunk, apparently in the last stages of fatal disease. 
Then he was frightened! He suddenly abandoned the idea of 
settling there. He would break for Florence to meet the 
noon stage; but it was now past ten, and it was more than ° 
half a mile back to the hotel, where he had left his silk 
umbrella and his unpaid bill. If he went back on account of 
these, he would fail to meet the stage; so he concluded to 
leave his umbrella for his bill, thereby saving a mile’s walk to 
Florence. 

It was an unusually warm September day, and his peculiar 
state of mind, with his more than usual exertion, made him 
very thirsty. Seeing a good-looking double-cabined ranch, 
with five or six large feather beds and a great amount of bed 
clothing spread out on the fence in front of the house, being 
purified by the sunshine—all ef which denoted thrift and good 
living—he called at the door to obtain a drink of water. The 
door was standing open. He approached it and looked in. 
An old, care-worn, wrinkled woman, who was sitting and did 
not rise, greeted him and asked him to walk in. In another 
part of the room, a large one, a squalid, emaciated, sickly 
looking man was sitting with a sick child in his arms. There 
were two beds in the room, and each of these beds was occu- 
pied by a very sick woman, all of whom the old lady said 
were her children and grand-children. Her husband, she 
said, had been buried but the day before, and she feared the 
rest would soon follow; and then she and the man commenced 
to cry. Thompson left the house of desolation with all the 
speed the horror of the appalling spectacle could inspire him 
with, forgetting all about thirst or need of water. 


\ 
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He reached Florence soon after the stage had arrived, and 
found that dinner would be served at one o’clock. The hotel 
and stage station was kept by a man named Harrison, whose 
acquaintance he had made the evening before. Harrison was 
a very intelligent, good-natured man, to whom Thompson 
related his experience in Wapello and the fact of his leaving 
his umbrella instead of paying his bill, with the request that 
Harrison should explain ‘the whole matter to ‘the landlord at 
Wapello. He was invited by the landlord to dine, for which 
nothing was to pay. Of course he ate. 

The driver of the stage was sick, had just had a severe 
chill, and was unable to drive. Thompson could drive, and 
did so; he worked out his passage to Burlington, delighted to 
return there alive. Although he had conceived a most unfa- 
vorable opinion of the healthfulness of this city, upon his first 
impressions of it obtained from the large proportion of sick 
boarders at the hotel and the lean and haggard convalescents 
observed upon the streets, yet as compared with what had 
been burned into his consciousness at Wapello, Burlington 
was, or seemed to be, a veritable paradise. 

In the city he made many acquaintances, and was treated 
and entertained with great cordiality; but the novelty of the 
prairies, the great Father of Waters, the magnificent bluffs, 
and the immense and striking dissimilarity between this and 
the country he had left, constituted the most absorbing attrac- 
tions. He walked up and down the yet primeval margins of 
the river, over the steep and gigantic bluffs, through the 
skirts of surrounding timber, and frequently crossed over the 
river into Illinois. The enjoyment derived from these new 
and striking observations had much to do in diverting his 
mind from, and in exorcising, the horrid images of the ever 
obtrusive unhealthfulness of the country. 

On the second day after his return to Burlington, after 
dinner he took a stroll across the river, through the timber on 
the other side and across the wide bottom in a northeasterly 
direction, to the far-off bluffs, where he stopped at a farm 
house to take a rest. Here he found a “well-to-do” family 
from northern Ohio, with the members of which he soon 
struck up an acquaintance. Among these there was a beauti- 
ful, bright and interesting school instructress, who told him 
that she had a school at New Boston, up the river, and that 
she was then paying her old acquaintances and friends a visit. 

She and her married lady friend whom she was visiting 
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vied with each other in their efforts to please and entertain 
him, while he fully explained his mission west, and the 
peculiar incidents which had accidentally led to his very for- 
tunate acquaintance with them. They spoke of Monmouth, 
Illinois, as a favorable place of location, and urged him to go 
and see it; as he was then within sixteen miles of the place, 
he could easily walk there the next day by stopping with them 
over night—an arrangement with which they ‘would be de- 
lighted. After taking a stroll over the bluff with the school 
mistress and considering the advisability of walking to Mon- 
mouth, he concluded to comply with their very urgent request. 
It was a tiresome walk, but he stopped at a farm house, got a 
free dinner, and rested some three hours. He sold his pocket 
pistol at the farm house to a laboring man for three dollars, so 
that he then had three dollars and twenty-five cents. He 
arrived at Monmouth an hour before sunset, and looked about 
the village a little before eating his supper. After supper he 
went to the court house and heard Cassius M. Clay deliver a 
lecture on the colonization of the negroes. 

His feet were terribly blistered, and his groins were very 
lame, so he went to the hotel and went to bed, but he had a 
severe chill and slept but little. He felt that he was doomed 
to undergo an acclimating course of sickness. As soon as it 
was light in the morning, he arose, sought the stage-driver 
and made arrangements to be taken back to Burlington, 
where he arrived before night and went to bed a very sick 
man. Doctors Lowe and Hickok attended him, said he had 
the bilious fever, prescribed for him and assured him of as 
speedy recovery as possible. He had the very best of care 
and attention from Chalfant and others about the house for 
three weeks when he had so far recovered as to get,up and 
leave his room. 

Previous to Thompson’s leaving Burlington for Monmouth, 
Mount Pleasant had been spoken of as a good location, but it 
was thought there were enough lawyers there already. These 
consisted of the territorial district attorney, VanAllen, an able 
young lawyer from New York, the two Teases and William 
H. Wallace, the three last of whom did not amount to much; 
but VanAllen was a formidable rival. 

During Thompson’s sickness it was announced that Van 
Allen was lying at the point of death at Muscatine, where he 
had been attending court, and immediately after Thompson’s 
recovery VanAllen’s death was announced. This cleared the 
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way for Thompson, and, as soon as he was able to ride, he 
posted to Mount Pleasant, where he settled and stuck out his 
shingle as a practicing attorney. 

When he left Burlington, his bill at the hotel was only 
thirty-five dollars, and he borrowed of Chalfant five more in 
money to take him to Mount Pleasant. Then he gave his 
note for forty dollars and left. Before the winter had passed, 
the money was paid with hearty thanks. 

Thompson found his new location more pleasant and advan- 
tageous than his most sanguine anticipation could have painted 
it. There had been no sickness there during the entire sum- 
mer. The place was delightfully situated, and without the 
slightest difficulty he found himself enjoying the most delight- 
ful quarters, and soon engaged in a lucrative legal business. 

During the fall of 1839 (November), not long after becoming 
established in business at Mount Pleasant, he read a notice in 
the Jowa Territorial Gazette, published at Burlington, that the 
Master Masons of good standing, residing in the Territory, 
would be expected to meet at Esquire Bennett’s office in Bur- 
lington on a certain day therein named but now forgotten, for 
the purpose of taking measures to organize a lodge. Pur- 
suant to this notice, when the time came, he went to Burling- 
ton and aided in organizing the first lodge in Iowa. Indeed, 
he wrote the petition to the Grand Lodge of Missouri for the 
dispensation under which the first lodge was organized, in 
which the names of Hiram C. Bennett as Master, William 
Thompson as Senior Warden, and Evan Evans as Junior 
Warden were respectively mentioned as the first officers. 

The first members were Governor Robert Lucas, Messrs. 
Thomas H. Kurtz, McCord, Hummer, Esquire Bennett, 
Evan Evans, Hon. Theodore S. Parvin and Wm. Thompson, 
the two latter of whom were the brightest and best posted 
Masons. From that on until Lodge Number Eight at Mount 
Pleasant was organized, he gave sedulous attention to the 
regular meetings of Lodge Number One, when he ordinarily 
spent a week in Burlington, chiefly engaged in Masonic in- 
struction. He was a charter member of Lodge Number 
Eight, at Mount Pleasant, his home. He has never changed 
his membership, and still belongs to this Lodge, where he is 
free from all dues, excepting Grand Lodge dues. 

In the early part of 1845, Thompson had the Chapter and 
Council degrees conferred upon him in the Royal Arch Chap- 
ter, at Iowa City, by James R. Hartsock, High Priest, who 
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had been the first Entered Apprentice initiated at Burlington, 
in Lodge Number One. Afterwards he was a charter mem- 
ber of the Chapter at Mount Pleasant, aiding in its organiza- 
tion and first work. He then became a charter member of 
the Chapter at Fairfield, helping it to organize and do its first - 
work. Still afterwards he was a charter member of the 
Chapter at Sigourney, where he did similar work, and then 
was transferred back to Fairfield, from which he was demitted 
January 30th, 1861, just preceding the War of the Rebellion, 
in which he was an active participant. He still holds his 
demit. 

In the winter of 1839-40 he was commissioned a lieutenant 
of Iowa militia, and was appointed adjutant of General Samuel 
Brazzleton’s brigade in the Boundary Line War between 
Iowa and Missouri. In the spring of 1840 he was appointed 
deputy marshal, and as such took the census of that year for 
Henry county. 

In the meantime Judge Jonathan C. Hall, an older and more 
experienced lawyer, pursuant to previous arrangement, had 
followed Thompson from Mount Vernon, Ohio, to Mount 
Pleasant,.where they had formed themselves into a law firm 
which continued for many years afterward. At their first 
term of court, in the spring of 1840, they started with twenty- 
seven cases in which they were employed. 

Thompson was a member of the Territorial Legislature in 
1843, and from that on until the State was admitted he was chief 
clerk of the Territorial House of Representatives. He was 
also secretary of the convention that formed the constitution 
under which the State was admitted in 1846. 

He had been prosecuting attorney for Judge Mason’s entire 
judicial district when the first courts were held in Ottumwa, 
Oskaloosa, Albia and Bloomfield, and continued to remain so 
until the state was admitted. He was the first mayor ever 
elected in Mount Pleasant. 

Thompson was the nominee of the Democratic members of 
both houses in the State Legislature for a first Supreme 
Judgeship, and upon a failure to elect anyone was appointed 
to that office by the governor. But, being soon after nomi- 
nated by his party as a candidate for Congress, he resigned 
his appointment in favor of Judge J. F. Kinney, who qualified 
and served. 

He was elected to the Thirtieth Congress from the south- 
ern district, served out his term, and was re-elected to the 
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Thirty-first Congress and served most of the long term, when . 
at the instance of Hon. Daniel F. Miller, his contestant, he 

‘was unseated on purely party grounds, without substituting 
Miller in his stead. At a special election for the short term, 

Miller, by a combination with the Mormons at Kanesville (now 

Council Bluffs), defeated him. His successor for the Thirty- 
second Congress had already been elected, and he withdrew 

from all further efforts at political preferment. 

Some time after, he purchased the /owa State Gazette, the 
oldest Democratic daily newspaper in the state, and unsuccess-. 
fully fought Republicanism and maintained Democracy, until 
finally, in 1857, the monetary crash.broke him up, not entirely 
and ostensibly, but prevented him from collecting about 
$27,000 of outstanding accounts, which greatly crippled his 
business, forced him to suspend the publication of the Gazetée, 
and left him land poor. 

Still hopeful, energetic and persistent, Thompson formed a 
law partnership with Leroy G. Palmer, and afterwards 
George B. Corkhill was taken into the firm, wih whom he 
was struggling along when the war of 1861 broke out. He 
still owned his homestead, his library and enough valuable land 
to pay all his debts, with prudent management. He hada 
wife and two young boys, but they were provided with a 
comfortable home. 

In the spring of 1861 an extra session of the Legislature 
was convened, to place the state on a war footing; and, not- 
withstanding. the fact that the House was overwhelmingly 
Republican, to conciliate the Democrats William Thompson, a 
leading and representative Democrat, was made chief clerk of 
the House of Representatives. He performed his duties as 
clerk, superintended the printing and distribution of the 
journals, and then went home. 

During his absence at Des Moines, the First Iowa Volun- 
teer Regiment of Cavalry had been organized at Ottumwa by 
electing Fitz Henry Warren its colonel. One of the com- 
panies of which it was composed had been recruited and 
organized at Mount Pleasant, with Captain Swan and Lieu- 
tenants William McClure and Thomas A. Bereman its com- 
missioned officers. This company had been filled to over- 
flowing; more than a hundred men on horseback had been 
parading and drilling for weeks, when the announcement 
came from the War Department to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to be mustered into the United States service at short 
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notice. This induced the fancy soldiers to realize that their 
membership really meant business, and suddenly the officers 
found themselves commanding a company of only twenty odd 
men. This was frightful; they did not know what to do, and 
came to Thompson for advice. 

He counselled them to get up flaunting posters calling meet- 
ings at New London, at Trenton and at Salem, as soon as 
practicable, and to engage the band; he would go mounted 
with the company and make recruiting speeches, and by this 
means he had no doubt the company could soon be refilled. 
This program was adopted and followed. At New London, 
after making his recruiting speech, Thompson was asked by 
some of his old acquaintances, before he had left the wagon 
from which he had made his speech, whether he was going 
as a member of the company himself,— to which, although he 
was then over forty-seven years of age, he responded, in the 
hearing of all present, «Most certainly!” They then assured 
him that their sons should enlist. At that meeting they 
obtained nearly thirty: recruits. At Trenton they obtained 
nearly as many, and at Salem they filled the company to a 
hundred men, all owning their own horses. They still kept 
up their daily drill, mostly under the tutelage of Captain 
McMahan, an old English officer, until the first days of July, 
when Captain Swan resigned because of bad health. An 
election was called for the sixth, when Thompson was unani- 
mously elected captain of the company, and from that day 
took charge of and drilled it. 

After having moved with the regiment to Keokuk, he was 
ordered by Colonel Warren to St. Louis, to Washington City, 
to New York, to Hartford, Connecticut, and to Chicopee, 
Massachusetts, on business for the regiment, which kept him 
away from his command for some six weeks; and upon his 
return he joined his regiment at Benton Barracks, near St. 
Louis, Missouri. Here most of the regiment spent the winter, 
and here Captain Thompson was appointed by Colonel War- 
ren as regimental drillmaster, to teach the officers the drill. 

Early in March, 1862, in command of two companies of 
‘cavalry, he was ordered to Sedalia, Missouri, to relieve Colonel 
Steele of the Eighth Infantry, and having done this he awaited 
there the arrival of Colonel Warren and the remainder of the 
regiment. 

In a few days after the Colonel’s arrival, Thompson was 
placed in command of an expedition composed of four com- 
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panies of cavalry, two companies of Missouri state militia, 
mounted, and a section of artillery with two Parrot guns, and 
ordered to move on Clinton, the county seat of Henry county, 
Missouri, where Jackson, the noted guerilla, was reported to 
be holding the place with fifteen hundred armed rebel sympa- 
thizers, and to give them battle, kill them, take them prisoners 
or drive them out, and at all events to obtain possession of 
the place. On his march, some ten miles out, Major Cham- 
berlain appeared and assumed command of the expedition 
with no other authority than his superior rank, whereupon 
Thompson placed him under arrest and notified the Colonel 
by telegraph, upon which the Colonel ordered the Major sent 
back to camp in arrest. This being done, the command pro- 
ceeded and took the town with little hard fighting, with quite 
a large number of prisoners. He established a military post 
at Clinton, appointed Captain H. H. Heath provost marshal, 
and took possession of the court house as a military prison. 
He established his outlying pickets, and took .all needful 
measures for the protection of his command, put his men in 
camp and awaited the advent of the remainder of the regi- 
ment, which was to follow in a few days. When the Colonel 
did come, he took most of the regiment and the artillery and 
made a grand detour by the way of Monegraw Springs and 
Osceola and back, taking several days, leaving Thompson in 
command of the post with one company of cavalry and the 
Missouri militia. 

After Colonel Warren’s return, he sent the Missouri militia 
back to Sedalia; and leaving Leffingwell’s company in charge 
of a post recently established at Osceola, and another company 
at Clinton, he moved the regiment to Butler, in Bates county, 
where Captain Thompson and company “ E” accompanied 
him and remained most of the summer, engaged in scouting. 

After that Thompson was sent to St. Louis, on business to 
headquarters, and detailed to defend Rev. Corkhill, Superin- 
tendent of the Freedmen’s camp at Benton Barracks. Later 
he joined the regiment near Springfield, Missouri, and par- 
ticipated in most of its expeditions in southern Missouri and in 
northwestern Arkansas; was camped at Cross Hollows and’ 
at Pea Ridge; was on the expedition against, and at the taking 
of Yellville; was in the forced night march against Hinman’s 
army, and next morning at the battle of McGuire’s Ford, nine 
miles east of Fayetteville; was at the battle of Prairie Grove, 
and afterwards commanded an expedition over the eastern 
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route through the Boston Mountains to the Arkansas river, 
four miles below Van Buren, and back again to prepare the 
way for a more extended movement against Hinman’s army, 
at Van Buren, and for the destruction of the rebel steamers at 
that place. 

He was afterwards detailed on a general court-martial con- 
vened in the field, which had its own outfit for transportation, 
and a hospital tent to sit in; it moved with the army, and held 
its sessions wherever the army went into camp for a day only. 
Major Plumb, of Kansas, now in the United States Senate, 
was a member of this court-martial, and on this detail Captain 
Thompson and Major Plumb became very intimate and lasting 
friends. This court-martial lasted for a long time, and was 
finally dissolved in southern Missouri, after the command had 
left northeastern Arkansas. 

Finally, after having been overlooked for a long time, until 
he had about despaired of obtaining any promotion, on the 
18th of May, 1863, he was promoted to a majority. 

Soon after, the regiment, under command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Caldwell and Major Thompson, made a long march 
by way of the Iron Mountain to relieve General McNeil, who 
was about being attacked by Marmaduke’s cavalry at or near 
Bloomfield. But upon arriving at Pilot Knob, it was found 
that McNeil had fled with his forces to Cape Girardeau, and 
that Marmaduke was following him up, whereupon the regi- 
ment directed its course toward Cape Girardeau. On stop- 
ping to feed at noon, the firing of the heavy guns from the 
gunboats at that battle was plainly heard twenty-five miles 
away. Knowing the battle was in progress, the regiment 
was hurried on at the greatest speed possible, until just at 
dark, when within three miles of Jackson, and hidden from 
observation by extended forests all around, the advanced 
guard discovered Marmaduke’s command returning from the 
battle and going into camp in a forest just beyond the place in 
which the command had stopped. 

At Pilot Knob they were joined by another regiment, under 
the command of an officer who ranked Colonel Caldwell, 
probably Colonel Vandever. A council of officers was held, 
and it was decided that the First Iowa Cavalry should charge 
their camp in two columns as soon as possible. It was a 
clear night, and the moon was in its first quarter; the Rebels 
had their fires started and were getting supper, when Cald- 
well, at the head of one column, and Thompson, at the head 
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of the other, commenced the charge simultaneously. _ It 
was a complete surprise. Some escaped, others were taken 
prisoners, and most of their horses and accoutrements were 
captured. There were many other camps in the neighbor- 
hood, but they lost no time in getting up and leaving. At 
the end of a week, during which Caldwell and Thompson 
with their regiment were fighting every day, Marmaduke, 
Carter and Jeff. Thompson, with their commands, were driven 
out of the state of Missouri. 

The First Iowa Cavalry then returned by easy marches to 
Lake Springs, whence they had started, when in a very short 
time the regiment was ordered to report to General John W. 
Davidson, at Arcadia, near Pilot Knob. Colonel Gower was 
then in command, and the regiment reported as soon as prac- 
ticable in June, 1863. Here Davidson’s celebrated Cavalry 
Division of the Missouri, consisting of twelve regiments of 
cavalry, a full battery of artillery and a company of pon- 
tooners, miners and sappers, Was organized and completely 
outfitted. 

At the first grand review of the division by the generay 
himself, Major Thompson, having manipulated his regiment 
in the review, was thereupon selected as Inspector General 
for the division, of which his colonel was notified, while he 
was ordered to report to the division headquarters. He 
remained on the general’s staff through all the campaigns of 
the division and its battles, in moving on and capturing Little 
Rock, and during the time the general acted in the capacity 
of military governor of that captured city. Through his 
agency, mainly, his regiment was the first of the Seventh 
Army Corps to veteranize, and his exertions and speech- 
making had much influence in the veteranizing of the remain- 
der of the corps. 

When General Eugene A. Carr relieved General Davidson, 
early in 1864, Major Thompson was still retained on his staff 
as Inspector General, with the addition of being made also his 
chief of staff. 

On the day following General Price’s crossing the Arkansas 
river in going north in his raid on Pilot Knob and Jefferson 
City, General Carr sent Major Thompson post haste to St. 
Louis to apprise General Rosecrans of the fact of his crossing 
and the probability of his being on his way back to Pilot 
Knob, and to obtain horses for General Carr’s command. 
General Davidson was now chief of cavalry in the West. 
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There were no horses to send, and Major Thompson was 
detailed as a supervising inspector of cavalry for the state of 
Iowa, with headquarters at Keokuk. They were afterwards 
changed to Davenport, where he was when he received his 
commission on the 8th of June, 1864, as colonel of the First 
Iowa Cavalry. Upon obtaining leave, he proceeded to Little 
Rock, and was mustered as colonel on the 20th of the same 
month. 

After that he served in and about Little Rock, until the last 
notable service he performed in Arkansas was to command 
all the cavalry in an expedition composed of infantry and 
artillery as well, commanded by General William Vandever, 
in the direction of Camden, for the purpose of driving out the 
remaining rebel forces still lingering in that region. This 
duty performed, the cavalry moved back to Pine Bluffs, 
where the First lowa Cavalry remained waiting for trans- 
portation to carry it to Memphis, whither it had been ordered. 

During the last of January or the first of February, the 
regiment reported to General Osborne, at Memphis. Its 
service here was very tiresome and disagreeable, while the 
result of it was productive of no greater ostensible good 
results than a series of dress parades. It is true the regiment 
was strangely and incongruously brigaded with General 
Osborne’s own favorite regiment, a colored one; and as he 
ranked Colonel Thompson by virtue of his brevet, he placed 
his regiment on the right of the brigade and Thompson’s on 
the left, observing with great gusto that after his own the 
First Iowa was the finest every way he had seen in the 
service. This soured the appreciation of the entire regiment. 
Then, with Osborne in command, the brigade was: marched 
around through the cold, rainy, muddy and marshy under- 
brush of western Tennessee, under the pretext of looking for 
General Forrest. 

The First Iowa had some fine experience in making com- 
fortable and elaborate camps, one at Collierville and another 
at Memphis, neither of which was of much use to the regiment. 

Prior to the first of April additional regiments of cavalry 
had arrived, and Colonel Thompson had been brevetted a 
brigadier-general; a new brigading of the regiments took 
place. Thompson was given a white brigade, which made 
the condition appear more tolerable. Pretty soon the 
welcome news of Lee’s surrender came, after which there 
were three days of parading, through the literally pouring 
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rain, not a dry thread on anybody; then a week’s work in 
camp, when the astounding and distressing news of President 
Lincoln’s assassination came, and additional sad ceremonial 
parading in the rain was indulged in for three days more. 

After that, officers and men were jubilant in anticipation of a 
speedy close of the war. General Thompson was detailed on 
a general court-martial for the trial of a Wisconsin colonel, 
his regiment was engaged in digging up huge stumps in the 
camp-ground, in making flower gardens, and in making the 
orange women of Memphis entirely miserable by confiscating 
their whisky, brought to camp to sell the soldiers, when a 
frightful order came for the First Iowa to hold itself ready for 
embarkation for Alexandria, in Louisiana. 

General Thompson arrived at Alexandria in June, 1865, 
and reported to General Custer, himself and the First lowa 
Cavalry, as fine and worthy a regiment as could be found in 
the service; a regiment which had been selected and sent to 
him for the special purpose contemplated, on account of its 
acknowledged superiority and its unblemished reputation. 
Both he and his regiment were treated with marked consider- 
ation. The brigading of the regiments proceeded satisfac- 
torily, and Thompson was placed in command of the brigade 
in which the First lowa was situated. The object of the 
organization, its final destination, and the probable length of 
time it would remain in service, were entirely unknown out- 
side of headquarters. Of course the camp was full of con- 
jectures, rumors and intense anxieties. Kirby Smith had not 
formally surrendered; rumor said he had fled to Mexico, where 
most of his army had followed him. Were we destined for a 
campaign in Mexico? This was an intensifying question, and 
along with other uncomfortable surroundings and conditions, 
created a carelessness, if not a recklessness, among many of 
the soldiers in the performance of duty. 

The officers at division headquarters were proud of the 
reputation they had previously obtained in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and believing that a maintenance of strict discipline 
was as valuable a part of the remaining service as they were 
called upon to perform, inaugurated a system of super-punc- 
tilious rules of military conduct and discipline, thought to be 
as unnecessary as their operation proved to be tyrannical. 
This led to antagonism very difficult, under the circumstances, 
to control. Yet the adroitness and vigilance of General 
Thompson, with his peace-making disposition, managed to get 
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his command through to Austin very creditably, in his own 
opinion, and without any just cause for complaint of himself 
from any source. All through the march from Alexandria by 
the way of Houston and Hempstead, where the command 
stopped six weeks, to Austin, although many very disagreeable 
and annoying incidents had occurred on the way, yet General 
Thompson, beyond all possible question, continued to retain 
General Custer’s confidence and esteem. This was manifested 
and shown conclusively by the marked favoritism he still con- 
tinued to extend to Thompson and his family. He sent them 
on an exploring expedition, in a four-mule ambulance, with 
driver, servant and escort, by the way of Gonzalez, Victoria, 
Goliad and San Antonio, and back to Austin, and afterwards 
sent him to relieve General Stanley at San Antonio and to 
take command of all the cavalry at that place, some six or 
seven regiments. 

Still later, upon the organization of the Seventh United 
States Cavalry, Thompson was appointed Senior Captain on 
the sole, unsolicited recommendation of General Custer, 
who assured General Grant that Thompson had_ been 
one of his most deserving officers. These and the universal 
subsequent acts of kindness extended by General Custer to 
Captain Thompson, while in the regular army, are in direct 
contradiction and refutation of anything Custer in the heat 
of passion, and to save himself from impending danger, may 
have reported to the War Department. 

During the last of February, 1866, General Thompson left 
San Antonio by the way of Austin, where he joined his regi- 
ment, thence by Houston, Galveston and New Orleans for 
Davenport, where he was mustered out with his regiment on 
the 15th day of March, 1866. 

His service had been long, tedious and tiresome (he never 
had a leave of absence), but altogether it had been creditable, 
beneficial and in many respects enjoyable. His expedition 
into Texas was the most difficult and trying, and the only 
pleasure and benefit he derived from it was in the conscious- 
ness of having done his duty and in the vast amount of new 
and valuable experience it literally burned into his mind. 
Yet all the sufferings, anxieties and horrors of his service 
were more than atoned for and compensated by the realization 
of «Peace again” and the consciousness of breathing once 
more the air of freedom. 
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He went to Mt. Pleasant, his old home, where he found 
himself “a cat in a strange garret;” even “Schneider” didn’t 
know him. His property had all been squandered in his 
absence, and he was equally out of business and out of means. 
He sold his homestead to Alvin Saunders, to whom it was 
mortgaged, for a few dollars more than paid the debt, stayed 
there over night, and proceeded by the way of St. Louis and 
Cincinnati to Washington, D. C., where he soon obtained a 
twelve hundred dollar clerkship in the auditor’s office, which 
was soon raised to sixteen hundred dollars. Thompson was 
also appointed a land officer in Arkansas, but he resigned 
when Congress had rendered it worthless. ' 

Everybody from Iowa was his warm and active friend. 
General Fitz Henry Warren, minister to Guatemala, then at 
Washington on a visit, obtained a promise of a consulship at 
San Juan del Sur for him, and while he was preparing himself 
for that, General Custer, at his own suggestion and by his 
own influence, obtained his appointment to a captaincy in the 
regular army. This he accepted.as the best he could do. In 
this position he seryed with Custer, with great credit to him- 
self, through all the Indian campaigns and tights, until he was 
retired on the 15th of December, 1875, just in time to avoid 
the fatality of Custer’s last battle. Peace be to his ashes! 
For whatever may have been his faults, and however he may 
be deprecated, even justly, by those who suffered the stings 
of his apparent tyranny, yet he was a brave, daring, capable, 
naturally generous soldier. 

Colonel William Thompson, as he is called and popularly 
known at Bismarck, his home, first arrived at Bismarck, 
(North) Dakota, on the 12th day of June, 1873. He was 
pleased with the country, its geographical position and with 
what he believed must ultimately become its destiny, and he 
at once resolved to make it his ultimate home. In pursuance 
of this determination, he selected a quarter-section of land not 
far from the village, made the first filing ever made in the 
land office after its establishment at that place, and settled his 
family upon it. At the end of a year’s residence he proved 
up on it, and still owns and cultivates his homestead. 

In February, 1876, his house caught fire and burned up, 
and he moved into the village (now a city), where he has re- 
sided ever since. Another inducement that operated on him 
in his selection of Bismarck as a home was its proximity to 
Fort Abraham Lincoln, a fort which had been built expressly 
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for the Seventh United States Cavalry, the regiment to which 
he had belonged when he was retired. He was fond of the 
society, of military people, and this would enable him to 
enjoy it. 

From the time of his first settiement he had been an active 
and constant patron of husbandry and forestry, and has done 
more, perhaps, to write up the peculiarities of the country, its 
climate, its meteorology, its soil and its geology, and its adap- 
tation to grazing, than any other one man in all the Dakotas. 

Colonel Thompson’s comparatively humble origin and primi- 
tive backwoods experiences, his very necessities and mis- 
fortunes and the efforts he made to overcome them, his fre- 
quent and diversified changes of location, both in the volunteer 
and regular army service, as well as his more fortunate oppor- 
tunities since his retirement, have all contributed to his sub- 
jective absorption of a wonderfully varied and expanded 
environment. The imagery acquired by his searching and 
retentive mind has contributed greatly to his latter philoso- 
phical investigations, as well as most exquisitely to his 
enjoyments. 

He reads French and Spanish with ease and full compre- 
hension, and makes modern science almost a specialty. 

From the time of his acquisition of the Blue Lodge degrees 
Colonel Thompson has always believed Free Masonry one of 
the very greatest factors in the evolution of our existing 
civilization, intensified by the most exalted enlightenment 
attained in modern times. He regards the impetus he 
obtained from Masonry as a chief factor in his own mental 
evolution. It furnishes the true philosophical methods of 
acquiring an education, and supplies the most natural and 
impressive lessons of transition of the outer or objective world 
to the inner or subjective world of thought, feeling, emotion, 
judgment, imagination and design. It changes and incorpo- 
rates all its accessible environment, inanimate as well as 
animate, into living, egoistic, conscious contributions of 
rational enjoyment. And finally, it teaches a morality as 
broad, as comprehensive, and as perfect as the necessities of 
humanity require, while it contains within itself the elements 
or the plain, unmistakable suggestions of what shall ultimately 
result in a religion as broad, as deep, as ecstatic, us soul- 
satisfying and as enduring as the most gifted and appreciative 
soul of even future development shall find itself capable of 
enjoying. He is an enthusiastic devotee of Free Masonry. 
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Colonel Thompson is now in his seventy-seventh year, and 
is remarkably well preserved, mentally and physically. He 
spends much of his time, in good weather, in outdoor exer- 
cises, mostly in forest culture and in ornamental gardening. 
Yet he finds abundant time to keep himself well posted in the 
current news, in the advancing scientific and literary progress, 
and finds enjoyment in all rational amusements; in fine, there 
ig no man of his age who has greater reason to feel that “ Life 
is worth living,” than he. ae: 


THE FIRST: TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE GOOF 
IOWA. 


By Hawkins Taytor, Wasuineton, D. C. 
eeqiHE tirst legislature met in the old Zion Methodist 

m| Church in Burlington, on the 12th of October, 
1838, just fifty-two years ago. In 1838 there was 
but a strip of land averaging fifty miles wide 
adjoining the Mississippi river that had “been 
purchased from the Indians that was open to settlement. Not 
one foot of land had been sold by the government or was 
owned by the settler. The government surveys had just been 
made, playing sad havoc with the settlers’ claims, the govern- 
ment lines often leaving the cabin on one tract and the most 
of the farm on another quarter-section, and sometimes dividing 
the settler’s cabin by township lines. 

But that was before land sharks had an occupation in the 
territory. The settlers were a law unto themslves at 
that time; there were neither homestead nor redemption 
laws for the protection of the settler. Following the great 
panic of 1837, both the government and the business of the 
country were verging on general bankruptcy, causing the 
government to offer at public sale the public land, to raise 
money to pay the expenses of the government, and forcing 
the settlers to pay for their lands that fall or be liable to have 
their homes bought by speculators. 

The settlers organized in each township and appointed a 
committee to adjust all difficulties, a map of the township was 
prepared, and a bidder to act for the settlers at the sale of 
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the lands was appointed. This bidder entered each tract of 
land as claimed by the settler, and if there was any dispute 
about the boundary of the claim, the question was referred to 
the township committee, who investigated the case, and their 
decision was final. When there were two or more that were 
interested in the same quarter-section, the boundaries were 
marked on the map, and each party paid at the sale his share 
of the purchase money. 

The whole male portion of the settlers in the Burlington 
land district went to the land sale. The hills about Burlington 
were full of settlers camping out; the weather was pleasant 
for the season. There was but one single case of an attempt 
by an outsider to bid on a settler’s claim, and that was on that 
of Squire Judy, of West Point township. I was bidder for 
the township, and the land officers were kind enough to let 
me sit inside while bidding. Judy had failed to get money, 
and told me not to bid off his tract, situated in section 33. 
No objection was made to any outsider bidding on land that 
had no settler on it, and when I| did not bid on the Judy tract, 
no attention was paid to the man who bid it off. As soon as 
I could get out, I told the crowd that Judy’s home had been 
bid off by an outsider. Ifthe bidder had been in reach at 
that time, it would have been his last bid. He was a Vir- 
ginian, stopping at the same house with Colonel William 
Patterson. The Colonel rushed off to hunt him up, found him 
in his room in the hotel, and advised him to escape at once. 
The Virginian was very defiant, declaring thht he had a right 
to bid at a public sale, and that he would defend his rights; 
but in the middle of his expounding the rights of a Virginian, 
the Colonel looked out of the window and saw two thousand 
or more mad settlers, with John Kennedy, of Fort Madison, 
as leader, coming down the street and near the hotel. The 
Colonel called the attention of the Virginian to the crowd, and 
again advised him to escape by the back way. He went, 
authorizing the Colonel to cancel the bid, and the Colonel 
promised to send his baggage across the river to him. He 
went out the back door just as Kennedy was entering the 

front door. Hiring a skiff, he crossed the river. The Colonel 
quieted the settlers by assuring them the bid should be can- 
celled. That was only fifty-two years ago. 

There was not then a railroad in the whole Northwest, and 
few if any ever expected to see a railroad in Iowa. Now 
there are over eight thousand miles of railroads in the state. 
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Judge Viele, then of Fort’ Madison, who was from New York,” 
where he had seen railroads, sent a petition asking the legis- 
lature to memorialize congress to build a railroad from Fort 
Madison up the divide between the Skunk and Des Moines 
rivers to the Indian trading post at Jordan’s, on the Des 
Moines river, below Ottumwa. No one then expected that 
railroads would ever carry freight in the shape of produce. It 
was thought they would carry the mails and passengers, 
probably. Now Iowa, from the Mississippi to the Missouri 
river, is covered all over with railroads, and they not only 
carry passengers and the mails, but every variety of freight. 

In 1838 the Des Moines and Iowa rivers were held to be 
great arteries of commerce, to be slack-watered, and full of 
small steamers and flat-boats, to carry the freight to and from 
the Mississippi river. Congress was memorialized by the 
first legislature to make liberal appropriations for the improve- 
ment of the Des Moines, Skunk, Iowa and Cedar rivers; and 
not satistied with the rivers, a petition was sent to congress for 
the improvement of Muscatine slough.» One of the amusing 
incidents of the session occurred when this memorial was pre- 
sented. Robert G. Roberts, a member from Cedar county, 
jumped up. His seat was a single one, and directly in front 
of and near the speaker. In most earnest manner and voice 
he cried out, “ Mr. Speaker, is Cedar in that air thing? If 
Cedar is not in that air thing, I will not support it!” Wallace, 
the speaker, who had a commanding voice, without a smile or 
a moment’s hesitation, said, “1 will inform the gentleman from 
Cedar that Cedar is not in that air thing.” 

Since that, congress has by act made the Des Moines river 
a mill stream; within the fifty-two years the Indians have been 
bought off, and Iowa to-day has a greater population than any 
one of eleven of the thirteen old states that gained American 
independence. There is less illiteracy and less crime than in 
any other one of the states, in proportion to population; and in 
education and public institutions for the benefit of society she 
is abreast of any of the states. And all this has been paid for 
without oppressing the tax-payer. The history of Iowa is a 
proud one, from its first settlement up to the present time, and 
this noble, grand success is largely due to the noble 
men of all classes who made up the community that inhabited 
the territory at its first organization, July 4th, 1838. I have 
seen much of legislation since, but I have never seen finer 
presiding officers, in legislatures or congress, than Gen- 
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eral Brown, the president of the council, and William C. 
Wallace, the speaker of the house, of the first territorial 
legislature, and there has been no legislature in Iowa since 
that has had more brains in proportion to the number of mem- 
bers than that one had; nor have I ever seen the same 
industry in any other legislative body since. There were then 
no laws. A new code of laws had to be formed, and there 
were. few amusements and no dining out to divert members; 
there were few citizens of Burlington then that entertained 
outsiders. The latch-string was always out to all callers, but 
none of the present fashionable fads were thought of in Bur- 
lington at that time. 

The council was composed of thirteen members. Jesse 
B. Brown, from Lee county, was made president of the 
council. He was six feet seven inches in his stocking feet, 
and as straight as an arrow, and all in all the most remarkable 
man that I ever knew. 

The General was elected to the council from Lee county, 
on what was known as the “possum” ticket, to the first legis- 
lature of the state. The county was democratic, but the 
citizens on what was known as the “half-breed tract” had 
fallen out with General Dodge, then delegate in congress, and 
the favorite of the lowa democracy. The settlers, who were 
squatters on the land, were fighting the decree of the court 
dividing the land and setting it apart to the owners. The 
squatters thought Dodge had failed in serving them in con- 
gress, and they were determined to prevent his election to the 
senate, if possible. The whigs took advantage of this defec- 
tion and united with the squatters on a union ticket, giving 
the squatters Jacob Hume, a democrat, for the senate, Reuben 
Condee and Josiah Clifton; democrats, for the house, with 
William Sproot, a whig, for the senate, and General J. B. 
Brown, William Steel and William J. Cochran, whigs, for the 
house. The ticket was elected, and the Lee county delega- 
tion gave the whigs a majority in the legislature; and in the 
senatorial caucus the democratic “« possums ” demanded both 
senators, naming General McCarty, who was at one time in 
congress from Indiana and came within one vote of an election 
as senator in that state. McCarty had moved to Keokuk a 
short time before the meeting of the legislature, and made 
himself the leader of the squatters, with Jacob Hume, who 
had been a post trader in the army. The whigs in caucus, 
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strange as it may seem, endorsed them as their candidates for 
the senate. 

No one was more active than I was for the combine. Gen- 
eral Brown was made speaker of the house, and I was 
sergeant-at-arms. When the legislature met in joint con- 
vention, Dr. Fullenwider, senator from Des Moines county, 
refused to support McCarty, voting for Browning, also 
senator from Des Moines county. McCarty lacked one vote 
of an election, and the senate, in which the democrats had a 
majority, left the joint convention without care for the order 
of their going, refusing to meet the house again in joint con- 
vention. The democrats in caucus had nominated A: C. 
Dodge and Thomas Wilson for senators. The nomination of 
Wilson over George W. Jones was a surprise at the time; and 
if the caucus could have met any time afterwards, Jones would 
have been nominated. The democrats from the southern 
part of the state were devoted to Dodge, and a scheme was 
started for the election of Dodge and Brown; there were 
enough democrats in it to mean success if Brown would con- 
sent, but when approached on the subject he would not agree 
to the arrangement. One of the party to the scheme went all 
the way to Galena to get Judge Tom Brown, of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, the General’s brother, to urge him to accept. 

General Brown was very poor at the time; his wife was 
dead, and he had three daughters, one nearly grown, while 
the yougest was an invalid. The Judge his brother, stated 
all this in a letter to the Genezal, and urged him not to refuse 
to join in the scheme. The General read the letter to me, 
with the tears running down his cheeks, and when he had 
finished, he said, ** Tom should never have written me such 
a letter. I go into a caucus and solemnly pledge my vote to 
another man, and then betray that pledge to secure the 
position for myself. Never, never; if I were to do such a 
thing, I could never look an honest man in the face again. It 
is hard to live in poverty, but to forfeit my honor I could not 
live.” But McCarty, the very next year, stumped the district 
for the democratic candidate for congress against Brown. 
Two traits of Brown’s character made the people his friends: 
He was always faithful to all trusts given him, and he never 
gave excuses for his faults, but acknowledged them and asked 
to be forgiven. He died in 1864, in Covington, Kentucky, 


and did not live to see the success of the measures so dear to 
his heart. 
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Jesse D. Payne and L. B. Hughes were elected to the 
council from Henry county. Payne was a Methodist preacher, 
tall and rather uncouth in personal appearance, nervous and 
active, with fair ability, an energetic and useful member. I 
have not heard from him for many years. Hughes was a 
Virginian, smart and clownish in his manners, inclined to be 
lazy and full of fun, without sharp corners, a favorite with his 
brother councilmen. Both Payne and Hughes were demo- 
crats. The father of Hughes was a man of enterprise. He 
lived in the good old days when they imprisoned a man for 
debt in Virginia. For less than one hundred dollars he was 
confined to the county, for from one to two hundred dollars 
he was confined to the bounds of the county town, and for a 
larger sum than two hundred dollars he was confined to the 
jail. Hughes owed three hundred dollars, and was confined 
to the jail; having no opportunity to swap horses, he wrote a 
book. His solitary meditations turned him to prophecy, and 
in his book he foretold the destruction of the world on a given 
day a few months ahead. He quoted scripture to suit his 
scheme, making a plausible case. The destruction was to be 
by a tornado that was to destroy all living things. The 
morning of the day of destruction was to be clear and beauti- 
ful, but at ten o’clock black clouds would arise, ending in the 
tornado of destruction. 

He sold his pamphlets at fifty cents each, and soon 
realized enough money to pay his debts, with a small capital 
to commence in the horse trading business again, without 
reference to the ending of the world. His pamphlet created 
great excitement through several counties. The morning of 
the great day was bright and beautiful, and about ten o’clock 
a terrific storm came on, lasting several hours but doing little 
damage; but there was an immense amount of praying done 
during that storm. 

In 1838 Jefferson county was unorganized; nearly one-half 
of the present county belonged to the Indians. The settled 
part was attached to Henry county for election and judicial 
purposes. Lockridge was then a village, and hoped to be the 
county seat when the county was organized: The citizens 
made a grand barbecue and invited all the candidates to the 
feast; they all went. There was a fiddle and a stag dance. 
Wallace, Porter and Billy Coop, who lived in that part of the 
district, were at home in a stag dance. The settlers resolved 
that they would vote for no man that did not join in the dance, 
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but finally they excused Payne on account of his being a 
preacher. Hughes had made a poor speech and said he 
could not dance. His case seemed to be hopeless; he was 
snubbed and discarded by the voters; but after the dance had 
gone on a while, Hughes said if there was any one present 
that could pat Juba, he would try to dance a Virginia jig. A 
man was found to pat Juba, and as Hughes was in his 
element in a jig dance, he'at once took the crowd. He was 
called out again and again, and got every vote in that precinct. 

From Des Moines county were Arthur Ingram, Robert 
Ralston and George Hepner. Colonel Ingraham was a dig- 
nified Virginia gentleman. He had been many years in the 
Virginia legislature, and had been a member of the council of . 
the Wisconsin territorial legislature. He was a man of fair 
ability, and a most useful legislator. Ralston was a quiet, 
dignified man, and Hepner was an amiable gentleman. 

James M. Clark represented Muscatine and Louisa. Clark 
was a man of education and ability, an active and useful mem- 
ber of the council, and very popular. He went to Wisconsin 
soon after his term expired. ; 

Jonathan W. Parker represented Scott and Clinton most 
worthily. Stephen Hempstead and Warner Lewis repre- 
ented Jackson’ and Dubuque. Hempstead was the ablest 
member of the council and a most active legislator. Warner 
Lewis was a dignified Virginian, a quiet, useful legislator. 
There was probably no man in the council who had more 
influence than he. 

VanBuren county was represented by E. A. M. Swazey 
and ———_— Keith. The latter was an old man, a farmer, and 
an honest man. Swazey was alawyer and a man of ability— 
a little pompous, and rather proud of being a man of educa- 
tion and from Boston, qualities that were not so popular in 
Iowa then as they are now, probably. 

Charles Whittlesey represented Cedar county. He was a 
Connecticut man, keen and active, and a useful legislator, but 
less influential than if he had been from the Hoosier or the 
Sucker state. 
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THE FIRST UNITED STATES DRAGOONS. 


Ae woe N the spring of 1834, at Fort Gibson, Indian Terri- 
a tory, the Fisrt United States Dragoons was organ- 
ized as a regiment, and its field and staff officers 
were as follows: Henry Dodge, Colonel; Stephen 
W. Kearney, Lieutenant Colonel; Richard B. 
Mason, Major; Jefferson Davis, Adjutant, and Dr. Finley, 
Surgeon. 

The regiment, in the spring and summer of 1834, made 
what was known as the great Pawnee campaign, across the 
western plains to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, where 
was located the Pawnee village, in which Colonel Dodge held 
a treaty with several tribes of Indians, viz., the Pawnees, 
Kiowas, Tawashes and Camanches. Here a white boy pris- 
oner was rescued and returned to his family in Arkansas. 
The boy was a son of Judge Martin, of Arkansas. The boy’s 
name was Matthew Wright Martin, and he was at that time 
about eight years old. The Judge, with his son and two 
negro men, had been on a hunting expedition on the waters of 
the false Wichita river, where, early one morning in the fall 
of 1833, the Indians made an attack on their camp, and killed 
the Judge and one negro, and took the boy prisoner. When 
the attack was made, the other negro was hunting their 
horses, and for that reason escaped with his life’ He soon 
returned to camp, and found his master and comrade mur- 
dered and the boy gone. Taking the body of his master to 
the river, he peeled the bark from a sapling, made it fast to a 
stone, and sunk the body in the river for safety. He then 
proceeded to a little fort being built by United States troops, 
and gave the alarm, but it was too late to overtake the mur- 
derers. 

The officers at the fort had the remains of Judge Martin 
removed from the river, and gave it Christian burial at Fort 
Wichita, which they were then building. 

The regiment returned from the plains in August, 1834, 
when it was put in detachments and quartered at Fort 
Gibson and Fort Leavenworth; the detachment to which 
I belonged was sent to Camp Des Moines, at the head of the 
Des Moines rapids of the Mississippi river, on the ground 
now occupied by the town of Montrose. The companies of 
this detachment were “B,” “H” and “I,” commanded respect- 
ively by Captains E. V. Sumner, Nathaniel Boone and Jesse 
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B. Browne, and the commanding officer of the detachment, 
Lieutenant Colonel Stephen W. Kearney. The _ troops 
arrived at Camp Des Moines September 27th, 1834. 

Quartermaster Lieutenant Crossman, of Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, was building quarters for the officers and 
men, but they were not finished until about the first of 
November. In the meantime we were camped in tents on 
the bank of the river. When we got into our quarters, we 
were all comfortable for the winter, a portion of which was 
very cold. 

In the spring of 1835, preparations were made for a cam- 
paign to the Northwest, and when the grass was sufficient to 
sustain our horses, the command started under the leadership 
of Lieutenant Colonel Kearney. Before starting, Lieutenant 
A. M. Lea reported for duty in Company “I.” At the time 
of starting, Captain Browne was unwell and not able to move 
with his command, and Lieutenant Lea took command of the 
company; he was also the topographical engineer of the com- 
mand. The first day’s march was but ten or fifteen miles, 
and we camped on the ground known afterwards as Howard’s 
Southwest; at this camp many of our horses got loose during 
the night and returned to Camp Des Moines, and a detach- 
ment of men was sent for them. We remained in the camp 
one day and two nights, and after the first night had no 
further trouble with our horses. 

As there never had been’ any survey of the lands, my 
description will be by water courses. In the course of a short 
time we crossed the Iowa river, and proceeded northwest in 
the direction of Lake Pepin, on the Mississippi river, which 
place we reached on the fourth day of July, 1835, and 
remained one day, when it was ascertained that we had struck 
the river too high up. The campaign was made for the 
purpose of holding a treaty with the Sioux Indians and settling 
a dithiculty existing between that tribe and the Sac and Fox 
tribe, and the Sioux village was at what was called Wabasha 
Prairie, named for their head chief, Wabasha, on which 
ground is now located the city of Wabasha. The treaty with 
the Sioux was satisfactory, and the difficulty between that 
tribe and the Sac and Fox nation was amicably settled. The 
pipe of peace was smoked by parties of the different tribes, 
and an elegant pipe was sent by Chief Wabasha to Chief 
Keokuk, of the Sac and Fox nation. 

Lieutenant A. M. Lea kept the field notes of the campaign, 
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and named three lakes, now in Minnesota—Fox Lake, Swan 
Lake and Chapeau Lake, and the names originated from 
peculiar incidents. In moving along the borders of a lake, a 
large red fox. jumped out of the brush and ran across the 
prairie, and Lea named that lake Fox Lake. A few days 
afterward we struck a small herd of buffalo, and the Colonel 
ordered a small detail of men to make chase and obtain some 
fresh meat; one of ‘the party got in the brush bordering on 
the lake and caught a young swan, and Lea named that Swan 
Lake. Chapeau Lake was named from its peculiar shape, 
being similar in shape to the French military hat, which is called 
a chapeau. The name of this lake, I think, is now Lea Lake. 

The command left Wabasha about the 2oth of July, 1835, 
and marched west to- the head-waters of the Des Moines 
river, thence down the banks of that river to the Racoon fork 
of the same, where the troops remained in camp four or five 
days, cutting and digging out a large cottonwood canoe, al! 
with axes, for they had no other tools. This canoe was put 
in charge of Lieutenant Lea, who with one soldier and two 
Sac Indians, descended the Des Moines river from the forks 
to its mouth, landing at the Point, as it was then called, which 
is now Keokuk, Iowa, early in September, 1835. Lieutenant 
Lea had been ordered by the War Department to make a 
location for a new fort, and that caused the expedition down 
the Des Moines river. Lea suggested two points for the fort, 
the mouth of Coon river and the mouth of Lizard creek, 
lower down the river, but decided on the mouth of the Coon, 
and Fort Des Moines was there built. 

The troops made easy marches from their camp down the 
banks of the Des Moines river, and arrived at Camp Des 
Moines about the 20th of September, 1835, where they 
remained during the fall and winter of 1835-36. 

The campaign of 1836 was made through Illinois and Wis- 
consin, touching Chicago, Milwaukee and Green Bay; thence 
up the Foy river to Fort Winnebago on the portage, down 
the Wisconsin river to near its mouth. A small detachment 
crossed the Wisconsin river to Prairie du. Chein for army 
supplies.. Colonel Taylor was then in command of the fort. 
Then we moved homeward, through Galena, Illinois, and 
Rock Island, crossed the Mississippi at Fort Madison, and 
went down to Camp Des Moines. My term of service 
expired on the tenth day of February, 1837, at which time I 
was discharged, after having served three years. 
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And now, in this day of grace, 1890, but few are left who 
belonged to the First United States Dragoons at its organiza- 
tion in the spring of 1834. 

: Lees BABROTT, 
Late First Sergt., Co. I, First U. S. Dragoons. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Puitie Burr BrapLey died at his home in Andrew, 
Iowa, March 27th, 1890, at the age of eighty-one years. 


Judge Bradley was one of the earliest and one of the most. 


prominent of the early pioneers of lowa, coming here in 1839. 
His grandfather, Philip Bradley, was an officer in the Revo- 
lutionary army, and afterwards an active member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, the membership descending to the 
deceased pioneer, who was the oldest of six grandsons. He 
was a graduate of Union College, Schenectady, New York, 
of the class of 1829, and afterwards studied law in Danbury, 


Connecticut. In 1835 he came west, settling in Galena, - 


Illinois, where he was married to Miss Lucinda Carpenter. 
In 1839 he removed to Clinton county, Iowa, and was-elected 
the first probate judge of that county. In 1842 he removed 
to Andrew, Jackson county, which continued to be his home 
till his death, and was elected in 1845 to the last territorial 
council, representing, with Stephen Hempstead, the counties 
of Jackson, Dubuque, Delaware and Clayton. In 1846 he 
was elected to the senate of the first state legislature, and 
‘afterwards repeatedly served as secretary of the state senate. 
In 1857 he was elected to the lower house of the legislature. 
In 1861 he was chosen county judge, and in 1877 again sent 
to the house of representatives, which was the last public 
position he occupied. During the administration of Ansel 
Briggs as Governor, he was the Governor’s private secretary 
and confidential adviser, and the Governor was accustomed to 
defer much to his counsel and judgment. 
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ANECDOTES OF CAMP LIFE. 


Captain N. Leverinc, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


Captain Scort, of Kentucky, used to relate many amusing 
anecdotes of camp life during the Mexican war, in which he 
served. I now recall to mind the following: A sutler in one 
of the American camps occupied one-half of a double tent, 
while some soldiers held forth in the other half; the division 
wall was of the same material as the canvas tent. The sutler 
had an eye to business, and catered to the wants of the 
soldiers in every respect that brought him gain. Among his 
investments he secured a barrel of cider, which he placed in 
his store with the end against the canvas wall that separated 
him from his neighbors, and began retailing it out to his cus- 
tomers at ten cents a glass. He did a prosperous business for 
a while, when all at once the tide of fortune began to turn, - 
and a reaction seemed to be setting in. Just at this juncture 
a soldier came in and called for a glass of cider. When he 
inquired the price and was told it was ten cents, he objected, 
and said he could buy it for five cents. ‘ You cannot, for I 
have the only cider in camp,” replied the sutler. ‘Not so,” 
said the soldier; “you are mistaken, and [ll bet you two dol- 
lars that I-can buy it in camp for five cents a glass.” The bet 
was at once taken and the money put up. “Now come with 
me,” said the soldier, “and I'll make my statement good.” 
The soldier, leading the way, with the sutler at his heels, 
entered the adjoining apartment, where the sutler found the 
other end of his cider barrel tapped through the partition, and 
a soldier retailing the contents at five cents a glass. The 
sutler at once closed up this new enterprise with the loss of a 
portion of his apple juice and the wager. 


Souprers in the Mexican war were no exception to men 
of their profession in the way of /ow/ proclivities, which 
naturally lead them at times to perpetrate fowl raids on _fozw/. 
One morning soon after some of the boys had returned from 
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an expedition in which they had captured turkeys, in open 
violation of an order issued against such interesting amuse- 
ments, their trophy was about to be discovered by an officer 
making his rounds of duty, which caused some hurried 
rustling to secrete the prize. The drummer was equal to the 
emergency, and could beat an officer as well as time. He 
removed the head of his drum and dumped the turkey into 
musical surroundings, and covered it with the basis of the 
tattoo. Upon the heels of this came the order for company 
drill. Like all military orders, it was imperative; it must be 
obeyed. Again the drummer was equal to the occasion. He 
shouldered his drum, which was now a dead beat, and took 
his position in the company. Soon the order came for music, 
but no respoase, when the captain, observing that his order 
had not been obeyed, roared out again in good military style, 
«“ Music!” but no music came; as he was about to investigate 
the cause, the drummer, through a comrade, whispered in the 
ear of the captain that he had a big fat turkey in his drum for 
him. ‘The captain at once took in the situation, as fow/ as it 
appeared, and sternly remarked, “ Well, if the drummer is 
sick, why did he not say so? Let him go to his quarters.” 
It was not necessary to repeat the order. Jt was promptly 
obeyed, and the dispenser of martial music was soon seen 
wending hiS way under dead beat for his quarters. Soon 
after he issued an invitation to the captain to a turkey dinner, 
at which the illness of the drummer was freely discussed. 


NOTES. 


Hon. T. S. Parvin is collecting a list of Iowa authors and 
their works. It is his purpose also to collect all such works 


for the Iowa Masonic Library, which he founded and has~ 


built up to be rated as one of the large and prominent libraries 
of the country. 
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